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CONFERENCES 


SJCC/Hay 1 71/Atlantic City, NJ 

It wasn't the best of times — that's 
certain. Convention Hall wasn't as busy 
as the year before. Business was bad — 
IBM and Honeywell didn't exhibit. None¬ 
theless, the Spring Joint Computer Con¬ 
ference carried on its tradition. Lots 
of backslapping management and sales 
people. Academics reading boring techni¬ 
cal papers to well mannered sleeping 
audiences. Show bunnies working for a 
living. Atlantic City's board walk 
filled with the same old faces, the same 
old nametags. < 


CPP was there — we talked, leafletted, 
hustled, heckled, held our own sessions 
("Computers and the Military" drew about 
200 people, one of the better attended 
sessions at the Spring Joint), and even 
tried to arrest Jerome Daunt of the FBI, 
who never showed. 


CPP was there — but our politics 
created an enormous barrier between us 
and the other conference attendees. And 
for good reason. The Joint is an expense 
account conference. Computer workers 
can't get the time off nor the money to 
attend — only their bosses get to go! 

And most of those who were there have 
committed themselves to the Computer 
Establishment. They have reason to be 
hostile. They are part of the problem. 


THE OTHER COMPUTER CONFERENCE/Sept'71 

The SANERSJCCITW (Second Annual North 
East Regional Summer Joint Computer 
Conference In The Woods) was also held 
in New Jersey. That's where the similar¬ 
ity ends. SANER was for the workers; 
it was held on the weekend, was cheap 
and took the position that computer 
people are people first and technical 
workers second. Hence, families, friends 
and children were all welcome. 

SANER drew a contingent of about 75, 
mostly from N.Y. and N.J., although some 
came from as far away as Detroit. The 
activities were diverse, including 
volleyball games, a guerilla theater 
workshop, a showing of the new Peter 
Watkin's film, The Gladiators (Our Film 
Review: Catch the first reel, skip the 
next two.), and many rap sessions. 

At the rap sessions we spent a great 
deal of time discussing Project IBM (see 
article elsewhere in this issue) , Fall 
anti-war actions and what CPP could do 
to organize and aid the unemployed. 

The people at SANER were very together. 
A certain warmth and unity of purpose was 
felt. The weekend worked — we were able 
to integrate our politics, job® and life 
styles. 

The contrast between the two conferen¬ 
ces Is obrious. There were no children 
at Atlantic City, and no Ladies Hospital¬ 
ity suites at SANER. It was a far, far 
better thing we did... 
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Computer People for Peace was started four 
years ago around the issue of the War in 
Vietnam. Now, as are many other groups, 
we are focusing attention on the related 
problems here at home, particularly the 
misuse of technology. 

The Interrupt Collective is a constantly 
changing group of people who are responsi¬ 
ble to the Steering Committee. We try to 
put out an issue every two months and wel¬ 
come articles, clippings, artwork, letters, 
etc. from all interested people. The 
collective reviews all submitted material, 
then reaches a consensus on what is to be 
included. Signed articles reflect the 
views of the author, and may not necessar¬ 
ily be in agreement with the collective. 

0 PEACE NOTES 0 

THE PEOPLE'S PEACE TREATY - AGAIN 

We have an educational job to do. For 
while the public has been convinced that 
the war should end, there is confusion both 
on what constitutes an end to the war and 
how it could really end . Bringing combat 
troops home is not ending the war for the 
Vietnamese, who continue to suffer under 
increased levels of bombing and close air 
and artillary support of U.S. forces, or 
for us who are paying for it in many ways 
(15 billion in cash this year is one). 

Trips to Peking and Moscow cannot usher in 
an era of Peace, and the Vietnamese, who 
have been fighting for freedom and indepen¬ 
dence for more than 30 years, cannot be 
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bombed into submission short of nuclear 
warfare. It comes down to a simple prop 0 , 
sition: the war will not end unless Nixon 
negotiates an end to it in Paris. 

We must talk to people about this reaii, 
ty. We must make known the Provisional 
Revolutionary Governments Seven Point 
Program which meets the Governments two 
publicly stated objections to complete 
withdrawals the P0W f s and the safety of 
departing U.S. troops. And we must empha¬ 
size that Nixon has yet to respond in any 
fashion to the Seven Point Program. We 
have an excellent vehicle for talking to 
people about a negotiated settlement to the 
war: the People’s Peace Treaty. It can be 
used to increase people’s understanding of 
the conditions necessary to end the war and 
to elicit a commitment to work actively for 
its end. 

Why should people listen to us? Because 
the cost of the war is high: the monetary 
cost, the economic disasters of inflation 
and unemployment caused by paying for the 
war with deficit spending and wasting our 
resources in Indochina, and more recently, 
the wage freeze and heroin addiction among 
G.I.’s. Most of all, because of the de¬ 
struction we are visiting on a people who 
are not even a threat to us. 

Why isn’t the task hopeless? Because we 
are not pitifully weak and Nixon is vulner¬ 
able. The fact of troop withdrawals is a 
concession to public opinion as the Penta¬ 
gon Papers show, and not a strategy of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The reduction of 
U.S. casualties to nearly zero is a reflec¬ 
tion of the fact that G.I.’s are refusing 
to risk their lives for a cause they know 
to be worthless and even criminal. Nixon 
is vulnerable because he can’t have the 
POW’s back without negotiating at Paris, he 
can’t batter the Vietnamese into suing for 
peace, and he can’t end inflation and re¬ 
duce unemployment while squandering money 
and resources in Indochina. Most of all, 
Nixon is vulnerable because he must stand 
for re-election facing a populace that is 
overwhelmingly against the war. But his 
vulnerability depends on our ability to 
carry these issues to the American people. 
We must do this or face the spectre out¬ 
lined in 1984 of permanent war carried out 
by remote control against people we don’t 
know and can’t see. 

Andtjr 




PROJECT IBM 


Computer People for Peace announces a 
long-range project of epic proportions 
and indefinite duration: PROJECT IBM. 

This project, which grew out of discus¬ 
sion at SAXERSJCCITV and which is now in 
the planning stage, will have two najor 
aspects: theory and action. On the theo¬ 
retical side, we expect to have a task 
force of people working on a systems 
analysis of the computer industry (i.e. 

ISM and a few minor companies), especi¬ 
ally in the context of the American bus¬ 
iness system. This alone will take a 
concentrated effort, involving library 
research, interviews, newspaper clippings 
(we have already started a file), and 
serious reviewing of the economic liter¬ 
ature, such as Fortune . 

The action program, which will be intim¬ 
ately tied to the more theoretical aspects, 
will take whatever forms are appropriate: 
demonstrations, letter writing, organizing, 
public lectures, newsletters, etc. We must 
sake ourselves felt not only by people, 
but by the company as well. Our actions, 
of course, must be tied to the workers at 
IBM. One main goal will be to increase the 
workers' awareness of what their coapany 
is doing, and of their own roles. We must 
also attack the current trade talk about 
"professionalism", which is nothing more 
than a corporate paternalistic alternative 
to real unionism, and is aiaed at aliena¬ 
ting the more highly skilled technocrats 
iron the less trained ones. 

Why IBM? The International Business 
Macnines Corporation is the supreme svabol 
of corporate usurpation of husan values. 

It is the world's largest ncm-union!zed 
company. While projecting the nominal 
liberal image by funding "pure" research 
in universities, it is one of the best 
examples of monopolistic enterprise in 
the country, hogging over 80-. of the field. 
As a multinational corporation (over 50Z 
of its business is now out of the U.S.), 
it has an intimate stake in setting U.S. 
foreign policy, and its executives have 
long been active in diplomatic circles. 

Here are some points of attack which 
will form the core of the project: 

1. An attack on racism and sexism, which 
IBM practices in exemplary fashion. For 
instance, IBM is doing the systems for the 
South African photo-identification system, 
which will result in even further control 
of the oppressed black population. At home. 


IBM's employment practice is geared to a 
profile of the white-middle-class business- 

2. Suppression of dissent within and 
without the company is veil-known but 
requires documentation and exposure. A 
speaker at one of our SJCC sessions told 
of harassment and arrest when he tried to 
leaflet one IBM plant. 

3. Reneroer the war? IBM does, to the 
tune of untold millions of dollars in war 
profits, at the expense of the lives of 
American soldiers and Vietnamese civilians. 
The electronic battle field is only one 
facet of their war operation. Others need 
to be explored. 

4. RCA has recently folded its concurer 
division, laying off ten thousand workers. 
This, above all, is the prototype of the 
IBM business technique, and derives direct¬ 
ly fro* the senior Watson's passion for 
undercutting rivals and driving competitors 
out of business (nothing like good old 
free enterprise, eh Mixon?). 

Seedless to say, this undertaking will 
not be entirely objective. By placing IBM 
in the context of the present economic 
systea, ve expect to show how big business, 
industry and government, through their 
current combined political power structure, 
are incompatible with human needs, and in 
particular are destructive to our minds, 
bodies and environments. 3v studying how 
the giant corporations have usurped the 
rights and privileges which formerly be¬ 
longed to people, we hope to awaken in 
ourselves and others the consciousness 
and desire to banc together to recapture 
the forces that control our lives. 

Those interested in contributing case 
histories, anecdotes, clippings, or in 
participating in other phases of the 
project are invited to contact C?P. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT : PHASE S 


HEW YORK. While the rate of unanployment 
in the nation climbed alnost onei>e£snT 
fto profeseionai and technical workers, 

July 1970 to 3.W July 1971, 
ite effects sees to be even more devasta¬ 
ting hare. "We should hare seen it coning" 
said one currently unemployed CPP wanber, 
when engineers and technicians began to 
get it in Boston. But acmahow we thought 
we were different, you know, computers 
were untouchable) now it's too late to do 
anything • fl 

An employment agent, who asked to hare her 
naae withheld,* stated that she thought 
the situation worsened about November of 
last year, "but you tend not to realize it 
when it is happening." She went on to say 
that there were still Jobs on the market, 
but the openings were vary specific - 
usually big OS houses such as banks, in¬ 
surance companies, and brokerage. "It 
used to be they would hire anyone with 
potential who seemed bright, but now they 
can afford to demand exact skills nv» 3 
years OS Cobol and BAT, in cage n n d 
operation" she said. Another area employ¬ 
ment agent when asked what 'type of person 
could get hired in this market, responded 
that "a very stable person, short hair 
certainly, who had a degree looked 
like they'd be proootable". He want on to 
add that the situation allowed companies 
to straighten out their Image hire 
only the standard "corporate type". 


* Interrupt, more so than straight news 
reporting, a problem in revealing the 
names of its sources. One of the e^loy- 
mesrt agents interviewed for this story 
told us that "...the FHE has a polity of 
sending unsolicited letters to employers 
informing thaw when a CPF person has been 
added to the staff. I know this for a 
fact," she added, "although, to my know¬ 
ledge, no one has been fired so far because 
of it." For this reason, as well as 
harassment of GPP L.A. people mentioned 
elsewhere in this issue, we have chosen to 
exclude the names of people except where 
it is absolutely necessary. 


As for who the situation effected the most, 
all employment agents interviewed agreed 
that minorities were hardest hit. One 
agent stated that "women, particularly la 
promo table positions like Project Uadm-a, 
iti h not have a chance on the market . This 
fits in with the overall imago of hiring 
the corporate type who tar definition has 
always Dean a man. The u.S. Dept, of 

labor statistics show that while the pro¬ 
fessional arwi technical une^>loyment rate 
was last July, it was li.l^ for women. 
Another gr o^> which is finding it hard to 
successfully pound the pavmwnte is the 
"older” programers, who as one agent put 
it "in the computer field 'older* means 
people in their forties.” 

r-rsffiSt* "> a - 
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The combination of a downturn in business 
and the availability of talented "cheap" 
people on the employment market has led 
many companies to do housecleaning. "I've 
known b ank s where supervisors have been 
told to get rid of 15JS of their people" 
one agent stated. "Sometimes this is done 
an the basis of seniority, sometimes 
talent, and sometimes whether or not the 
people fit in". It was felt that there 
aren't any "new" Jobe on the market, bub 
only those openings created by houseoleaa- 
ing. Thus the handful of IB! OS people 
with commercial experience, who already 
hare Jobe are able to hop from one vacated 
position to another, only at the expanse 
of the unemployeds. 


Ho oompany achnita that they are houae- 
cleaning, bat "lotting go” has become a 
professional euphemism for "fixed”* 

"There are QE people still walking arena! 
New York" stated one employment agent, "as 
a result of the merger with Honeywell. 
They wore certainly laid off, bob few care 
to think about it* In addition, ini's 
version of laying off consists of a s kin g 
people to transfer to Oshkosh, bat it's 
all the sane thing*" Another agent added 
that "I have one company which started 
waving people work 6 days a week, with no 
overtine, of coarse. This really hits 
the women so they leave and join the 
crowded job narket". 


UnoDlcyment among "professionals" until 
recently has been a "not to be discussed" 
topic. Many unemployed people interviewed 
rare reluctant to talk about It, and still 
fewer sewed, to be collecting uneacaploynerrt 
benefits. Although U.S. Dept, of labor 
statistics for July showed a 3*U% rate, 
t-Mfl figure reflects the msnber of people 
collecting unemployment benefits. Hie 
a c tua l ntmber may be quite a bit h i gher . A 
GPP weak er who has been unemployed far nine 
iyvn+-h” summed it all up when she said "Un* 
fortunately, computer people still want to 
t.MrV 0 f thewselves as professionals even 
y fn^ in it means not collecting unemployment". 


Another problem which is expected to affect 
the situation, although not for a while 
yet, is the dearth of c ur r ent trainees. 

The vice president of a consulting company 
recently complained that "it used to be 
that 191 would train several thousand peo¬ 
ple a year, now they haven't hired any 
trainees in almost two years — we're go¬ 
ing to have one hell of a gap in junior to 
middle level programmere soon." 

Four employment agents in the area, repre¬ 
senting varying size firms, were asked to 
discuss the prospects of an vpturn in hir¬ 
ing. The picture they painted was grim. 

The consensus expressed was that most com¬ 
panies were now learning to get along 
with fewer people, so they doubted that 
the boon days would ever return. "Instead 
of hi •Hng a programmer and a systems ana* 
lyst" said one, "they have found that they 
can get along with one jack-of-all-trades; 
in fact they'll hire this person for $1,000 
less than they ware making last year". 


The saga of RCA is a story in itself. Ho 
one knows for sure what will happen, but 
it’s a pretty good guess that Hew York a- 
lone has several hundred er-RCA people on 
tti* market," and cespaniee don't even want 
to see them because they have mere than 
they can handle of I® OS experts", a 
frustrated employment agent offered. 


Joan Dublin 
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$ 28,123 - $ 35,633 

Depending on Individual Qualifications 

Located al ihe Na\?l Underwater Systems Center, Newport, 
Rhode bland, the Head, Warfare Analysis Department will direct 
and conduct in-depth eiodics and analyses of current and future 
wnrfare situation*. Studies and anal} res considering such 
factors as potential threats, strategic objectives, political, 
social, cconoT.ic and technological forecasts, and expected 
weapons systems capabilities will provide the basis for estab¬ 
lishment of meaningful systems requirements for tLe fleet and 
thus provido guidance for the research and development program 
of the Center. 

Applicants should have knowledgo of military tactics and 
strategy in undersea warfare as well as a comprehensive knowl¬ 
edge of the ur.der-ca cn\ironnient and related weapons systems. 
Experience in the use of state-of-the-art technology in sta¬ 
tistics,-mathematical modeling, computer equipment usage, cost 
effectiveness analyses and operations research methodology 
is required. 

Although not mandatory, advanced education to the PhD level 
in the physical sciences or operations research is highly 
desirable. 

Send application (SF-171) or resume to the Director, Man¬ 
power Resource.-, Naval Underwater Systems Center, Newport, 
Rhode Island 02$ 10, Attn: M.A32. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 
U.S. Citizenship Required 
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wha... WHAT’S 

PROFESSIONAL or WORKERS? In March, 1971, 
a U.S. Court of Appeals, deciding in favor 
of the National Labor Relations Board and 
against Westinghouse, judged programmers, 
systems and procedures analysts to be 
"technical" rather than "professional" 
employees. 

The court defined professional employees 
as those whose work is predominantly intel¬ 
lectual in character. The computer staff, 
the court found, did not have or need a 
professional '‘measure of skill, knowledge, 
and independent exercise of judgement". 
■JHHw-Lav Journal, March 31, 1971 


FOR POLICE WATCHERS: At the SJCC, May, 
1971, one of the panelists was a Lt. 

Cawley of the NYPD. He talked glowingly 
of Project SPRINT, which as head of NYPD 
systems he was responsible for developing. 
SPRINT is currently used only to dispatch 
patrol cars, but plans for the system 
include extensive population and riot 
control capabilities. (See NARMIC’s 
Bringing It All Back Home , and Sol Yurick's 
novel. The Bag .) 

Several months later Cawley was promo¬ 
ted to be head of the Harlem Division. A 
computer specialist in Harlem?!? And most 
recently, Cawley was advanced, over more 
than 70 senior officers, to the number 2 
uniformed job on the force. His rapid 
rise seems to us to indicate that the 
New York Police Department will be relying 
a lot on computerization. Big Brother is 
watching. 

★ ★ ★ 

REMOTE SURVEILLANCE of city streets is re¬ 
commended by a panel of the National Acad¬ 
emy of Engineering. The study suggests 
that for a cost of $2.1 million the 71st 
police precinct in New York could be mon¬ 
itored. In addition they urge that Conn¬ 
ecticut set up a pilot project to actually 
begin long range surveillance. 
****Datamation Aug.l, 1971 
George, how many years to 1984 did you say 
it was????? 

★ ★ ★ 
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HAPPENING 

BOSS IS SUED: The New York City Police 
Intelligence Division— formerly the 
Bureau of Special Services (BOSS)--is 
being sued to open its files to the 
public. 

Members of CPP and others involved in 
the suit hope that the case will restrain 
the secret police activities of the NYH). 
The complaint maintains that the infil¬ 
tration, provocation, and surveillance 
of radical groups by the Intelligence 
Division inhibits political dissent and 
is therefore a curtailment of freedom of 
speech. 

* * * 

SOUTH AFRICA has a new business called 
Computicket. Computer Sciences South 
Africa, using IBM equipment is setting 
up a network of ticket selling services. 
"The firm is 51% owned by Anglo-American, 
a holding organization and also the lar¬ 
gest company in SA." 

****ComputerworId Oct.13, 1971 
Is there no honor among thieves????? 

* * ¥ 

FOREIGN MARKETS for EDP are growing twice 
as fast as the US market, the US Dept, of 
Commerce reported recently. "Sales and 
leases of EDP equipment to countries of 
the free world are expected to reach $6 
billion in 1973." To aid American compa¬ 
nies in exploiting this market the Comm¬ 
erce Dept's Bureau of International 
Commerce (BIC) offers assistance. 
****Computerworld Oct.13, 1971 
Who said Imperialism is dead????? 

★ ★ ★ 

HOSPITAL computer systems are expected 
to grow 80% over the next 5 years. The 
value of these systems should be about 
$160 million by 1975, "the growth is ex¬ 
pected in the areas of laboratory data 
systems, electrocardiograph analysis, 
automated patient history systems, and 
hospital communications systems...." 
****Coraputerworld Aug 25, 1971 
So where does the patient fit in????? 
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layoff or layette ? 


I was a division manager for International 
Systems Associates in NYC* I took matern¬ 
ity leave for 10 weeks and returned to ny 
job in November. At first the officers of 
the company expressed surprise at seeing 
me. Even though I had called ny boss to 
say I was returning as scheduled they real¬ 
ly did not expect me. They tried the soft 
tacki "We don't have work now, you under¬ 
stand. We're really like a family here 
and you can see our position. The company 
is really in trouble; we're laying every¬ 
one off. Go home and take care of your 
baby and we'll give you a call soon". As 
I stayed stubborn, they turned harder. And 
finally they told me I no longer had a joh 
I went directly to see a lawyer. He wrote 
a firm, polite letter to them. No reply. 
My lawyer directed me to the State Divi¬ 
sion of Human Rights; he said I did not 
need his help. 

Hie Division of Human Rights was a sur¬ 
prise. No red tape, no long wait; just 
pleasant, competent peqple. A lawyer 
would have been a hindrance. A worker 
listened to my case and helped me phrase 
a formal complaint. It was typed as 1 
waited; I signed it and they mailed it 
out - all in the space of a couple of 
hours. The hearing took place within a 
couple of weeks and the decision was sent 
out shortly after that. 

Unfortunately, the company was failing and 
the best I could expect was just layoff 
pay equal to what others received and pay 
for the 'black Monday'. This I got. The 
whole episode cost me subway fare and a 
few hours. If I felt the hearing did not 
treat me fairly, I could have gone to 
court to appeal or I could have sued the 
coup any. 

The law states that women must not be dis- 
cr iaina t.ftd against. This is at least in¬ 
terpreted to mean that an employer must 
give maternity leave, Haim*a how to pro¬ 
tect yourself — at least in BY, though 
other states have similar laws. 

1. Inform your enployer (in writing) rel¬ 
atively early in your pregnancy that you 
intend to take leave; when and how long. 

2. Get your doctor's permission to work 
during your pregnancy and to return to 
work. 


3. Do not take too long a leave, prob¬ 
ably six months maximum . 

U. Confirm your return to work before 
you show up. 

5. Be ready to prove you did your job 
satisfactorily (a promotion, a raise, 
a back-patting memo, or witnesses). 

Of course, these are just guidelines. 

You can always file a complaint . What 
can you expect to gain? If your company 
is in good shape and did discriminate, you 
can expect to receive your job back and 
pay for the weeks you lost after you tried 
to return to work. In practice, a coop any 
will try to *b\y you off rather than take 
you back. 

What did I accomplish? Well, I felt bet¬ 
ter. And by talking to peqple maybe I woke 
a few of them up. But the company I work¬ 
ed for will be less likely to hire a woman 
for a responsible job. And I cut myself 
off from rehire if they survive hard times 
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USES,ABUSES QR 

Wo hare been debating in Internet and in CFP Meetings for sene tine on the quea- 
«.on: "ire there any good uses of the computer? 0 The following is a discussion 
with several CPP members on this question. While we do not feel that this discus¬ 
sion resolves any issues, we feel that it is valuable in d efining the problem. 

Bob: Ape there any good uses of the computer today? 

^ aac 7* Whether there are currently good uses of computers depends on your politics, 
not on the ccnputer and ita applications* Far those of you uho KNOW there are no 
good uses, there aren't - stop reading here. But if you hate your Job at the in¬ 
surance company and aren't turned on by "exciting" Job offers, you probably will 
find some good, or even GOOD, uses of the computer in categories like medicine, en¬ 
vironment and data processing "for the people", for good organizations and groups. 


feb: Do you see any good uses, Joan? 

Joan: Basically I think it comes down to three categories of uses: Research — 
statistical kinds of uses. We need to gather some of data, the question is 

what kind and for what. There is model building, and here again it is a question of 
what you are build ing a model of. Optimizing mass transit flow is one possibility. 

A third use is mailing lists. CPP has information that we want to get out and a 
computer is beautiful for generating mailing lists cheaply and easily. 

Bob: What specific uses do you think are good? 


Nancy: Uses like a kidney registry to match available kidneys and recipients; a 
program to provide a nutritional analysis of a patient's diet as part of the tests 
normally performed at a checkup, and many other similar types of systmns which are 
still, unfortunately, the exception rather than the rule. Or, a use of computers to 
study the natural ecological patterns of the snviroMent in order to determine a 
control for the later study of the impact ef radiation on the environment. Or 
managing a food co-op. 

Bob: Well, what would you have against computer technology since it is k»W used 
for some good things? ^ 

Paul: Well, yes it is being used for some good things, I wouldn't argue with that, 
but in a report I remember back in 1968 on government uses, 9056 of all government 
computers were in the areas of defense, atomic energy and space, whereas the remain¬ 
ing 10* or less were spread out over health, education, and welfare. It's auite 
evident from this that the government feels that the major uses it can make of its 
computers are to aid the very institutions we're opposed to. 

Bob: What about nongovernmental uses? 


Paul: Every corporation uses computers to further its own need* T 

clear that ia society as it 1. constructed no., tb. MJortW^J £5?,’“ 7 

staffs*, ssijfssjr ^ 10 *"•** ~ 

Bobs Why do you feel that -mug prodto Is diwctly opposed to th. ssrrio. of tl» 

8 people? 





EXCUSES 


[AN INTERVIEW] 


Paul: The primary thing we're interested In is hanane and beneficial uses. There¬ 
fore to us profit has to be secondary. Bat if you look at hoe business functions, 

„hat business considers most important, it's got to be making money, and they're 
going to make it any way they can - thereby keeping the interests of the people se¬ 
condary* 111 very rare instances it does happen that making profit also serves the 
people> but in the majority of cases we can see that this is clearly not the case. 

Joan: I think that there are two basic reasons why profits conflict with the needs 
of the people. The first is availability. There are a few reasonably good medical 
diagnostic systems being developed now* but if one company develops it they don 1 1 
male* it available to others without selling it. If you're going to develop a good 
diagnostic system, you have to make it available to people, you can't sell it. 

The second reason is that profits guide what investors think is import ant, 
not necessarily what people need. Again the health system could serve as an example* 
Kidney data banks are being developed, this is fine. Bat it aids only a few peop le. 
What we need is medical care which reaches everyone. We all recognize this, but the 
big money - the banks, insurance companies - aren't ready to invest in this. Their 
decisions are based on risk factors, not health factors. It adds another layer to 
society; there are the needs of the people, and then there are the needs of the 
people who make money. 

Bob: Would it be good to keep track of a person from the time they are bom, and 
keep their health records on computer files so that any doctor would have access to 
it in an instant? 

Joan: I don't agree at all. Given the society that we have now, I don't know what 
it would be used for. It could, for example, keep a person from getting a Job. 

Bob: Getting off health, there are some people who say that you couldn't have our 
present day structure of air transportation without computers guiding the planes. 

What do you +-Mnlc about that? 

Paul: That's true. There are many areas where the computer is necessary, but basi¬ 
cally if we look at it in terms of the society as a whole the computer can be used 
in much more effective ways for the good of the majority of the people. After all, i 
I don't tMnif that computers are inherently wrong. 

Nancy: In a socialist society, what do you think would be the most beneficial use 
of computers? 


Paul: I'® clad you asked that question. If we let our minds wander, we could have 
a very cood free national health system, we could have a computer in every home for 
toting purposes. But inportant, I think, is the use of the computer to help 
eU^afThman drudgery. Why not got rid of unnecessary work? We now have the 
ocooende capacity to achieve this. Butin order to do so we have to eliminate the 
work ethic, the whole Consciousness I thing. It is no longer needed. Don't forget 
that in all societies vp until now, including socialist ones, the society had to 
Place a vary high value on working i^ order to ^t. We are in a position now to 
feed, clothe and house ourselves, with very little effort. Why not use automation 

to accomplish this? 


Bob: 


Why couldn't we eliminate drudgery under capitalism. cont ! d next page 9 




Pauls There is a basic contradiction la the computer industry now, and it is sim- 
ply that makers throughout the eeotumf must be opposed to automation because t heir 
Jobs and livelihood are at stake. It is to nanagooent 's advantage to replace work- 
otb with computers. It is the workers uho are opposed, and rightfully so, to the 
machinery which could eliminate drudgery. Obviously this contradiction can't be 
resolved until we have a method which guarantees everyone a basic living. 

i^ird: xt ia not Just the workers. Profits require the work ethic. Profits re- 
quire conswotion; whether private or Military • Coaeoeption requires production 
which requires work, neatly drudgery, idrifth in turn sqppliea the Incowe for the 
consumption that creates profits. This vicious cycle can only be broken under 
socialism. 


Nancy: How about those uho say that they don't want computers even in a socialist 
society? 

Joan: I agree with that. I think that regardless of the society, whether it is 
capitalist or socialist, computers aid centralization, thqy aid bigness and they 
ai d bur eaucracy. They'll always be controlled in the hands of a few because not 
everyone is going to understand the technology, and there is no way to keep the 
technology from running away from us. And because they will be controlled by a 
few, there will always be that sense of mystification. 

laird: I disagree. I th i nk that in a people's state, with priorities controlled 
ty t*he people, "there would be uses for the computer# There would be fewer uses than 
we have today because that state would emphasize decentralization, but I believe 
that technology can be controlled by the people. Without it, we would be thrown 
back to a pre—industrial existence and lose the opportunity to eliminate drudgery 
and the struggle for existence. 

Bob: Can't you see a different society in which these problems could be minimized 
and the good emphasized? 

Joan: No, because I think that ccsgraters basically help us do things faster and 
in doing so they make for a more centralized and less hoaane society. Let's’face 
it, they are impersonal. They process large voltmes of information very fast, and 
that's got to be Impersonal. 

They also require a large capital Investment, and no matter what type of so¬ 
ciety you have you will always have the trade-off as to whether that investment Is 
necessary, or is it better to use that money more directly for other purposes. An 
investment In a piece of capital equipment, to me, is never as valuable as giv in g 
the money directly to the people. ** 


Paul: Also, this puts us In the position of relying on a auall group of technolo¬ 
gists for understanding what is going on. Computers will never be dmrystified for 
the masses because of their ccuplexity. Bub that doesn't mean I thixik we can throi 
them all out - they're obviously here to stay and it's our Job to uaka than serve 
us all. 
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BAD MARX AT THE OFFICE 

After nearly eigftt years as a systems 
analyst and programmer, I feel that time 
is running out. I stepped off the career 
ladder a couple of years ago and gave up 
trying to find an answer to being alienated 
by meaningless work in corporate bureaucra¬ 
cies. Instead I attempted to reorganize my 
time spent in the workplace around my values 
instead of those of the System (my employer). 
Workplace organizing, around the war, social 
issues, worker's consciousness, became the 
purpose for working and not just an acti¬ 
vity to be carried on while at work. After 
over a year of trying to talk to computer 
workers about these Issues, move them to 
action, to a leftist analysis of society, 

I feel that it is largely a failure, partly 
mine, partly a hopeless task at this time. 

A major reason for the failure is that 
I have not been able to relate to my co¬ 
workers in terms of their values, their 
roles and their consciousness. They accept 
the hegemony of the Corporate State over 
their lives; they accept the philosophy 
of profit motivation, bureaucratic author¬ 
ity and organization, induced consumerism 
and careerism. My rejection of these Varies 
as well as the role of computer "profjesr _ 
sional M removes most of the grounds cf-f ’ jj.’l 
possible communication. 

My role has been different than that 
of, for example, a radical teacher who 
believes in the social value of educacienj^ 
but who sees that the organization of the — 
educational system and the society it 
serves subverts those values. The teacher 
can talk to other teachers about working 
conditions, educational policies, while 
still relating to them in identifying 
with the shared goal of educating people 
and while relating to the students in a 
human way. It is hard for most people to 
relate to computers in a human way. It 
is hard for a radical to relate as a 
peer to workers who accept the values of 
the Corporate State and think of them¬ 
selves as "professionals" working in it. 

A second, more objective reason for the 
failure of my efforts is that there is 
not now a potential for developing a 
worker's consciousness, a worker s unity, 
among computer workers. Until recently, 
working conditions for programmers and 
systems people have been excellent. In 
good days, computer people could afford 
occasional risks; there was always a higher 


Opinion by JOSEPH SCOTT 

paying job around the corner. With the 
coming of hard tiroes in the computer field, 
these conditions have changed. People are 
too insecure to respond to anything except 
keeping their jobs. As a result, there is 
less opportunity now for organizing in the 
field than there was during the boom. 

Union organizing has failed because the 
individualism of the boom days has carried 
over as a climate of competition rather 
than cooperation. People that survive a 
mass layoff breathe a sigh of relief instead 
of organizing to protect their jobs. Pro¬ 
fessionalism, a consciousness that goes 
with individualism, high pay and which 
helps compensate for meaningless work, is 
still very common. In addition, what few 
"good" jobs (socially useful) there were 
during the boom were in marginal areas of 
the economy and have now been cut back. 

To attempt to talk to people in the compu¬ 
ter field about the issue of doing socially 
useful work, therefore, really amounts to 
telling them to leave the jobs that they 
do have at a time when there are no other 
jobs, in or out of the computer field. 
^HLadicals organizing in other fields have 
found ways to respond to their environ¬ 
ments. Teachers, lawyers, medical people, 
sh^re commitments to the work they do, to 
the* people they are supposed to be serving, 
wi^h the co-workers they are trying to 
- relate to. They can relate to their co¬ 
workers around issues like the failure of 
their "professions" to serve people in the 
way they could while still sharing a com¬ 
mitment to that service. This identifica¬ 
tion provides a base for analyzing the 
social causes of the contradictions in 
their fields. 

Continued on page 13 
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letters 

3ear friends, 

I a* writing in regards to a problem in 
our local research effort* that you might 
be able to help with* As you kiw^r, Hawaii'» 
central location makes It a primary control 
center for both the military and corporate 
expansions in Southeast Asia and the Tact¬ 
ile area, However, politically and social- 
ly the state is still a colony* The wove- 
wnt here is small, and thus far plagued 
with a lack of research on corporate ac¬ 
tivities here 

Control Data is one of a number of 
corporations with major offices here* Some 
of the others are Computer Sciences Corp*, 
System Development Corp., G%S*-TEHGO, 
and Avcc-£\ere11 Research Laboratories* 
Because the primary testing site for the 
ASH is on Rvajalein* much of their local 
work is related to the missile program* 

Also, CXK; is deeply involved in the appli¬ 
cation and development of software to the 
pacification of Vietnam, Thailand and Laos* 

I an enclosing $3 for your booklets The 
Technological Warlords . Data Banks , and 
Health , I would also be very interested 
ia any ether material relevent to these 
companies that did not get included in your 
booklets, especially anything on Honeywell's 
activities that sight get administered 
through their local office. 

Thanks for your help. 

Peace, 

Ian Y. Lind,Hawaii 
(Please send replies through CPP) 

****** 

Dear Sirs: 

Your organixation interests me, I have 
isv Hasters Degree in Computer Science and 
am working for a computer-related organ¬ 
ixation that has labeled your group as 
undesirable* Please send me your side of 
the story. 

Sincerely, 

S*H, 

(CPP is not a "Sir’ 1 * We hope readers 
will observe this and use non-sexist 
salutations. Name withheld for protec¬ 
tion. We would like to know what your 
organixation is. For our side, read 
within these pages*) 

****** 


If vou aiv a KEYPUNCH lU'EKATOR or a 
00*01 TKvVHAMHLK, the (atm workers need 
your help* 

We ate *t niggling tv' bui ld a union — 

And a movement. Because we Are poor, we 
cannot Afford to hiiv highly*paid staff 
people to help relieve us of the stagger- 
lug paperwork that a giowlng union proces¬ 
ses. Some data processing professional* 
have already volunteered and haw deslg- 
ned a system for us* We aie now attempting 
to implement it* To do so, we need exper¬ 
ienced keypunch operators who would be 
willing to donate some of their time and 
skills either in the area where they live 
or In Delano, and COBOL programmer* who 
would be willing to see this project 
through to completion for a subsistence 
wage. 

If you can help us, please contact me 
at P,0* Box 130, Delano, Cal* 93215* 

viva la causa: :: 

Dave Smith 
***** 

Hi Computer People! 

I'm not a computer person, not yet 
anyway. Anything that can be used for 
fucked up things like police, military, 
industrialisation, can also be used for 
good things like knowledge at your finger 
tips, independent scientific research, a 
damn good stereo system - you name it and 
it could be done with computers. Computers 
are coming to be a very basic part of this 
world. The only thing that can hurt you is 
the unknown, (??) For most people, me, 
computers are a shadowy image of giant 
machines, l want to learn how to work them, 
tix them and build them. Is there anything 
Soing on towards instructing people on uses 
and abuses of computers? Can you help me 
out on the above. bchools that have such 
knowledge are too much of a drag for me 
and besides I like learning on my own* Old 
textbooks, blueprints, information toward 
repair and design would be appreciated. 

Also I would like to get involved with 
forming a new technology with aware people* 
Perhaps forming a co-op corp. with its 
goals being raising people up out of the 
dark ages we’re in now. A new world is 
coming and it’s up to everyone to make 
it what they want. What do'you want? 

Write please. 
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David Weasel 





BJO BROTHER 


Olio information on the FBI data bank, 
the NCIC, comes directly from Hoover's 
testimony before the House Appropriations 
Conmittee, March 17 , 1971 . 
flhe critical data files are Wanted Per¬ 
sons- 85,000 people - and Criminal Histo¬ 
ry, NCHS, planned for mid '72 to grow at 
750,000 records/month to 8-19 megapersons 
#The NCIC now serves over 4,000 local law 
agencies. This grows steadily. Since the 
testimony, Indiana and No. Carolina join¬ 
ed the NCIC network. 

•Concerning accuracy, updating controls, 
uni f orm procedures...each local agency is 
responsible for 'its* data. The FBI does 
not impose centralized controls. By rely¬ 
ing on local control the system is subject 
to variations in local law and law prac¬ 
tice. 

•People get on the Wanted file for 'extra¬ 
ditable' offences. They get on the NCHS if 
arrested for 'serious' crimes. There is no 
uniform meaning of 'serious'. From the 
testimony!"The computerized data should 
show complete arrest and conviction inform 
ation, including arrests without disposit¬ 
ion shown". Thus, not only will acquitted 
people be on file, but also those arrested 
by error or whose cases were thrown out. 
Testimony indicates that the FBI has no in¬ 
tention of voluntarily c h a n g in g this. 

•The FBI states: "No statute or court deci¬ 
sion requires the purging of a cr imina l's 
record based solely on the passage of 
time". Thus, no purging. 

•Access to the data bank is incredibly 
broad. It includes "law enforcement and 
other governmental agencies, railroad pol- 
ice,national banks,member banks of the Fed 
eral Reserve system and banking institut¬ 
ions which are federally insured". The 
September Civil Liberties reports on two 
cases pertaining to current manual records, 
les - it exists; just not yet automated. 
Banks were ruled out in D.C., in in Calif- 
o mi a t 

•Finally, the FBI has "no objection" to a 
law to give "a person, upon proving his i- 
dentification by fingerprints ..the right 
to view his record on a challenge of accu¬ 
racy". of course, no such law exists. 

•For more on this, send 50* tor CP? s 
booklet nata Banks | Privacy and Repression. 



BAD MARX continued from P'ge 11 


In addition, within all these fields 
there is growing success with the devel¬ 
opment of alternate careers; free schools, 
law communes, neighborhood medical centers. 
The growth of alternate professions gives 
a radical someplace to bring people after 
reaching them, something to do short of 
leaving the field entirely. There are no 
possibilities today for alternate careers 
in the computer field because computers 
serve corporations and bureaucracies, not 
people. The immense capital commitment 
involved in data processing and the insti¬ 
tutional size required to utilize computers 
lead to the fact that even the few computer 
uses that could directly benefit people are 
developed by corporate and state bureau¬ 
cracies and run for profits, not service 
to the people. 

So, it does not work to try to relate to 
programmers who have fought their way into 
a decent salary by night school and rising 
out of clerical jobs, and who have to fight 
technological change and new graduates who 
are cheaper for companies to hire, by talk¬ 
ing to them about the meaninglessness of 
the work they are doing. It does not work 
to try to organize a union when they see 
the corporation as beneficient and their 
co-workers as competitors. They laugh in 
your face, and with good reason. Under 
these conditions, it seems to me that 
radical organizing in the computer field 
is simply impractical at this time. And 
it is therefore very painful to have a 
job in the field. 
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REPORT 

During the courae of hi a aecurlty hearing 
he was asked several questions about CPP, in¬ 
cluding atterapta to name mimes. 

"The government la apparently hnrearning 
anyone who haa a olearanoe and contaot with 
CPF. It neerna that CPP la under investiga- 
tlon and we are being uaed by the government 
aa lnformera", 

A group of people in LA are now trying to 
fight thla government haraaament in the hope 
of expoalng the aecurlty ayatem. They have 
oontnoted the ACLU and have prepared a pam¬ 
phlet on the ayatem. If you have been hit 
by the attempt to claaaify CPP as a "subver- 
alve" organisation, or oan help the group in 
any way, write to: 

LA Scientists and Engineers for Social and 
Pblltloal Actlon(SESPA) 

P.0. Box 1263 

Venloe, Califomie 90291 


A CPP chapter is being formed in the 
Detroit area. For time and place of 
meetings call Andy Sohoene at 031- 
5700 {rm 608 ) or Joao SaubJL&go At 
291 - 7681 • 


To find out what's happening with local 
(?P groups or to help establish one, get 
in touch with our local contaot. 

Philadelphia! 

Don Stone 

1125 Hodaan St* 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1911,7 

Bostont 

Terry Wlnograd 

119 Harvard Street 

Cambridge, Haaa. 02139 

Poughkeepsiet 

Don Zits 

10 Hudson View Skive 
Beacon, N.T. 125)0 

Chicago! 

Andrew Friedland 

1132 On—nond Place 

Chicago, HI. 6061 It 

San Francisco; 

Sheldon ELlish 
ridgewood Avenue 

San Francis 00 , Ca. 91,112 

Detroitt 

Andy Schoene 

51*J»0 Cass Avenus, #600 
Detroit, Mich* 1|02O2 

Hash., D.C.s 

Sidney Kulick 

1316 Panwick 

Silver brings, Md. 20910 

Honston: 

Ken Thonaon 

3320-A Norfolk 

Houston, Tans 77006 

Northern N.J.i 

Michael L. Kuraa 

H-13, 100 Vail Road 
Parrlppany, N-J. 0705* 

Los Angelos s 
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Ken Zeictaan 

231*2 Panur 

Venice, Ca. 90291 

Southern Fla.! 

John Delaney 

0/0 Chapbook 

P* 0 . Boat 319 

Coconut drove, Fla. 33133 


Kauanily ** l a latter rnim a CPP 
nwtmhar In \ a >9 Ann#Iwho told via About 
aaourtty cilaaranoa proMnnm ho wan having. 
Although ho protaatad that ha hud tha 
Ptiht to fraa aaaootaMon or mambarahlp 
(Including CIT). ho mi ml tod in for a 
now aacurtty claarnnca ho*rltin, tho raault 
of which la attll up In tha air. Uka 
m»i\v Mmbara aoroaa tha country, ha fait 
it ttacaaaarv to have aaourity olaaranoa in 
v'rdar to hold a Job. 

Mo wrltaa that M iwo mora paopla hava na- 
oantl>’ t>aau contact ad by imraatlgatora — 
a«Mwaa th*t anyona with ai\y oontaot with CPP 
ta tuapaot, Apparently paopla working on 
fecltc projact in St, Louia had atmilAr 
troublaa. M 








WANT INFORMATIVE READING ABOUT 
HOW COMPUTERS AFFECT OUR LIVES? 


CONCERNED ABOUT DATA BANKS, HEALTH, 
THE WAR AND OUR MODERN TECHNOLOGY? 


TEACHING/TAKING A COURSE ON 
COMPUTERS AND SOCIETY? 


< 5 ^ \ Sivy" 


*2 «c^« BiSS 


CPP has researched and published 3 booklets 
on the military, health care, and data banks, 
offering a wealth of fact and opinion. Order 
your set now for only $2. New members join¬ 
ing for 1972 will receive the set freel 


TO ORDER: USE COUPON ON BACK PAGE. 


ATTICA MEMORIAL FUND 

Last Tear, C.P-P.'s Squire Committee 
raised bail for Clark Squire, a programmer 
and Panther* Squire was found inno¬ 

cent and the bail was never used* The major 
ity of Squire's supporters indicated that 
they did not want their money returned, 
but felt there was a need for a permanent 
fund to be used on behalf of other poli¬ 
tical prisoners* 

In response to this need an inde pen dent 
organisation, the Attica Memorial Fund, 
has been formed. The fund will administer 
mused monies from the now dis b anded 
Squire Ccmmittee and will seek additional 
funds. The money will be used in various 
areas including bail, legal defense, aid 
to ex-prisoners, aid to prisoner organisa¬ 
tions and aid to prisoners' families. 

for further information contact: 

Robert Weisburd 
291 Sterling Place 
Brooklyn H.X* 11238 
212-783-7*15 


Current Contracts—IMS Market Intelligence 
Reports 

EH, Owe go, N. Y.: 

-hardware for "airborne ASM computers, 
ballistic missile hardened guidance computer 
systems; on-board data adapter for V/STOL 
applications"• 

RCA, Burlington, Mass: 

-hardware for "SAC airborne data auto¬ 
mation system; variable instruction ocqptrter." 
Will RCA honor its military commitment? 

Computer Sciences Corp., Silver Springs, Mtf: 

-software for "design of pre-NAP AIM 
system"* 


Systems Development Corp., Santa Monica,Ca: 

-software for "construction and main¬ 
tenance ef database files;.•.studies to 
support Commander ASW forces far Atlantic 
Fleet;*..use of computers for advanced 
system htman factors task data..." 
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NEEDS 

YOU 


CPP, now in existence for almost four 
years, is the only organization in the 
computer field that stands for peace 
equality and civil liberties for all peo¬ 
ple and for the use of computers and 
technology to help achieve these goals. 
WHERE THE MONEY GOES: 

To publish INTERRUPT. Every issue costs 
over $400 to print and to mail to our mem¬ 
bers and friends in the U.S. and abroad. 

To hold "SANER'* conferences for members 
and friends. 

To publicize and hold public meetings 
on computer uses and misuses. 


To rent office/meeting space--$60 monthly. 

To research and print, at considerable 
expense, in-depth booklets on computer 
technology in war, data banks, and health. 

To aid and cooperate with the nation¬ 
wide movements against the war in Vietnam, 
and for equal rights for all people. 

In order to be active, CPP needs you ! 

Won’t you pay your 1972 dues now? Dues 
are still only $10! If you- can, send more 
to help cover mailing, rent and other 
expenses. This year we are asking those 
of you who can afford it to pledge a 
monthly contribution to help put CPP on 
a sound financial basis. 


♦ 


| I'd like to join. Here's my $10. 

| Please put me on the mailing list. 

Please send me the booklets: 

_copies of Data Banks 9 50 f 

_copies of Health 9 50 i 

copies of Technological Warlords 9 $1 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY , ST 


ZIP 


Computer People for Peace The Dolphin Centel 
137a West 14 Street New York City 10011 
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